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The  Origin  of  "Yankee." 

It  is  Strange  that  American  lexicographers,  who 
have  done  much  good  philological  work,  should  have 
failed,  with  the  advantage  of  locality,  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  word  which  enters  so  intimately  into  the  life  of  their 
nation  as  *  *  Yankee  ' '  does.  But  each  of  the  three  great 
dictionaries  of  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  gives  a 
hint  which,  with  investigation  in  other  directions,  enables 
us  to  fix,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  etymology  of  this 
apparently  elusive  name.  For  example,  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary prints  the  statement  that  the  word  is  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  who 
applied  it  to  the  people  of  New  England — it  is  said,  in  con- 
tempt. .  Webster,  after  mentioning  the  usual  shadowy 
theory  of  an  Indian  pronunciation  of  English  "  or 
Anglais,"  says:  According  to  Thierry,  a  corruption 
[sic]  of  Jankin,  a  dim.  of  John,  and  a  nickname  given  to 
the  English  colonists  of  Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  York."  The  suggestive  piece  of  information 
given  in  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls'  Dictionary  is  not  under 
"  Yankee,"  but  Yankee-Doodle,"  where  we  find  a  state- 
ment reproduced  that  the  latter  term  **was  taken  from  an 
old  Dutch  harvest-song."  In  the  nonsensical  jingles  of 
the  refrain  of  this  lilt  one  or  two  modern  Dutch  words 
are  clearly  discernible,  such  as  hotermelk  and  Yanker — 
Dut.  janker,  a  howler,  yelper ;  while  Doodle  "  may  be 
formed  on  Dut.  doode,  a  dead  person,  or  doody  death ; 
or  perhaps  more  likely  is  the  Frisian  doedel,  a  dull,  heavy 
wight;  and  Yankee  "  begins  the  third  line.  Add  to 
all  this  the  fact  that  a  **yanky"  was  seemingly  some 
kind  of  Dutch  vessel  yawing  like  a  Dutch  yanky." — 
Smollett,  noted  in  Thornton's  American  Glossary),  and 
that  Dampier  in  the  early  pages  of  his  **  Voyage  Round 
the  Globe  "  makes  frequent  mention,  under  the  years 
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i68i-2,  of  a  Captain  Yanky,  himself  a  Dutchman,''  we 
have  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the  word  Yankee  " 
(formerly  Yankey  "  and  ''Yanky")  is  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  Dutch  language.    This  being  so,  we 

next  have  to  find  out  what  **Yank(e)y''  or  ''Yankee"  was 
in  Dutch.  Now  it  must  at  once  be  said  that  Thierry  (where- 
ever  he  made  the  suggestion  quoted  above  from  Webster) 
deserves  credit  for  getting  very  near  the  true  origin  of 
"  Yankee,"  nearer,  in  fact,  than  the  surmise  of  a  deriva- 
tion from  the  Dutch  Jan  Kees,  i.e.,  John  Cornelius,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  late  Professor  Skeat  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Dictionary.  In  short,  "Yank(e)y,"  or  the  later 
"Yankee,"  represents  the  old  Dutch  (especially  Frisian) 
and  Flemish  personal  name  Janke  or  /ancfee  =  Johnnie, 
-ke  being  a  well-authenticated  diminutive  suffix,  which,  for 
some  reason,  has  received  very  little  attention  in  this 
country  and  America ;  although  we  apparently  have  it  in 
"monkey"  and  "donkey":  like  the  better  known  but 
distinct  -fein,  it  was  originally  a  double  diminutive. 

Janke  is  not  much  used  now  in  Holland,  except,  per- 
haps, Friesland,  as  a  Christian  name,  as  it  has  been 
replaced  by  the  modern  weakened  form,  Jantje;  but  it 
survives  as  a  surname,  often  in  slightly  altered  form — 
Jancke,  Janicke,  Jaenicke,  and  Jahnke.  Outzen,  in  his 
Glossary  of  North  Frisian  (1837),  mentions  (pp.  155,  436) 
several  personal  names  with  the  diminutive  suffix  -ke, 
including  Janke  and  Paulke,  as  also  does  Winkler  in  his 
elaborate  Name-list,  embodied  in  Dykstra's  Frisian  Word- 
book (1900-11).  Koolman,  in  his  East  Frisian  Dictionary 
(1877-84,  p.  195),  says  that  the  dim.  -ke  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used  in  that  dialect;  and  Richthofen,  author  of 
an  Old  Frisian  lexicon,  notes  that  it  occurs  in  the  old 
West-Lauwers  laws.  Curiously,  the  chief  Dutch  lexico- 
graphers proper,  e.g.,  Oudemans,  in  his  Middle  and  Old 
Netherlandish  Dictionary  (1869-80),  and  Franck,  in  his 
Etymological  Dictionary  (1884-92),  give  it  no  prominence. 
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It  is,  however,  mentioned,  with  examples  of  personal 
names  containing  it,  in  Heiderscheidt*s  Flemish  Grammar, 
published  in  French  in  1842  ;  and  the  suffix  is  even  found 
occasionally  in  modern  High  German,  borrowed  from  Low 
German,  as  in  the  case  of  nelke,  sl  carnation ;  but  High 
German  has  replaced  the  Low  German  Reineke  Vos  by 
Reinhard  Fuchs,  Reynard  the  Fox. 

What  evidently  happened  in  America,  then,  was  that 
the  early  Dutch  colonists  were  in  the  habit  of  more  or 
less  contemptuously  calling  an  English  settler  a  Janke 
(pronounced  nearly  Yanky)^  that  is,  a  Johnnie";  and 
the  name  has  ever  since  stuck  to  the  residents  of  New 
England.  We  know  that  Johnnie"  is  used  to  this  day 
as  a  derogatory  epithet,  just  as  the  French  Jean  is. 

Hv.  Harrison. 
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